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ESCAPE FROM THE NAZIS 


My life from 1925-1941 

by 


Juliane M. Heyman 


Pll Redacted 


Pll Redacted 


CHILDHOOD 


I was bom in Danzig, which was the Free City of Danzig and now is Gdansk, 
Poland on March 25,1925. Historically, control over the Baltic Seaport of 
Danzig had alternated between Germany and Poland. Following World War I, 
the Versailles Treaty created the Polish Corridor to give Poland an outlet to the 
sea with Danzig, at the mouth of the Vistula River, as a free city under the 
protection of the League of Nations. 

My mother Martha Franck was from Duesseldorf, Germany.My father, 

Siegfried Heymann (later Fred Heyman) came from a small town called 
Zempelburg, which became part of the Polish Corridor after World War I and 
was renamed Sepolno. His father had a hardware store where my father 
worked. My mother, whose father had a small potato business, had worked with 
her father. However, while she worked she also pursued University studies. In 
1918, she was one of very few women at that time who received a PHD in law. 

After the war she came to Danzig to start the "Handelsverband" a grain export 
and import business. My father also came to Danzig about that time and met my 
mother working in the same business. Both were in their late thirties when they 
married. They then became equal partners and worked closely together till we 
had to leave Danzig. 

In 1927 their business was flourishing. They bought a large house with a 
beautiful garden. It is there that I spent the happiest days of my childhood, 
together with my brother, Lothar (who changed his name in the U.S. to Rex) He 
was a year and a half older than I and we were very close. 

When I was six years old I went to a public elementary school, only a few blocs 
from our house. I made many friends, and often invited them to play with me 
in our lovely garden They enjoyed playing with me. My best friend was Inge. 
She was the blond blue eyed daughter of a chauffeur who lived very close. After 
school she always came to my home and we were inseparable. 

My parents worked very hard, and were seldom home during the week. We had 
a housekeeper and a cook, and before I went to school ,a nanny. When I needed 
something I went to them and I was very fond of the help, particularly the cook, 
the grey haired Miss Tony. Often I watched her in the kitchen.I tried to help 
the housekeeper with the laundry. Simce my parents were not around and the 
help was busy, I had more freedom than many of my friends and was quite self- 
sufficient. 
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I liked school, did well and during the first two years in public school I was 
treated like all my classmates. 

Two years later in 1933 that changed. When Hitler took power in Germany, the 
Free City of Danzig came also under Nazi control by force and fraud. The 
"protection of the League of Nations" became meaningless. Things changed in 
my school and I learned that a Jewish child was different. 

All my classmates - it was only a girls' school- belonged to the B.D.M.-"Bund 
Deutscher Madchen"(Organization of German Girls) except I.. Everybody 
greeted :"Heil Hitler" except I..Everybody had little books for the German 
Winterhilfe (aid to poor Nazis) except I. However, at first all that didn't bother 
me too much as the girls were still friendly and seemed to like me. I just didn't 
understand what was happening. 

One day, the teacher asked for the interpretation of a Nazi song. Nobody in my 
class could explain what the words meant. I however, gave the correct answer 
and the surprised teacher said:" If Juliane understands, you children should 
certainly understand the meaning." 

Soon, the children were told not to play with me, and during recess I had to be 
by myself. Inge was not allowed by her parents to come to my house. This 
ostracism upset me and I was deeply disurbed. When I heard the Hitler Jugend's 
(Hitler youth) for the first time singing "the May has come the Jews will be 
thrown out" instead of the popular song "the May has come and the trees begin 
to bloom" I vaguely began to understand anti-semetism.. 

In 1935 I finished elementary school and was now ready to enter a lycee or 
gymnasium. There were two higher schools for girls in Danzig, one of them I 
had always wanted to attend. But my parents decided to send me to a new 
Jewish private school. The school under the direction of Dr. Ruth Rosenbaum, 
the daughter of the most prominent lawyer in Danzig, had been founded the 
year before. Originally the school consisted of only three classes. Jewish childen 
had more and more problems in the lycees and gymnasiums. The school grew 
rapidly and within a short time all classes of a gymnasium (high School) 
existed. My brother who had attended a public gymnasium was expelled 
because of "his race". He entered the Jewish school. However, after about two 
years at the "Rosenbaum school" as it was called, my parents agreed to his 
wishes and send him to a boarding school in England.. I was glad for my brother 
but missed him very much. 

The school had started in the home of the director. Soon, since all Jewish 
children were no longer allowed in public schools students increased rapidly, 
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to about 300. A large building was purchased with the help of the Jewish 
community. Fortunately for me, the school was in our neighborhood. I walked 
daily to classes which took only ten minutes.. 

I loved the school and was very happy there. The only unpleasant part was the 
walk to school. Often Nazi boys threw stones at me and shouted "dirty Jew". We 
just learned to igmore them , but once in a while there were fights between the 
Nazis and the Jewish boys.But it were not just the Germans. The Poles in 
Danzig were also very anti-semetic, and there were many occasions that they 
called us "stinking Jews". 

In addition to the regular classes, we had a lot of extra-curriculum activities. 
There was comradship between teachers and students, which was not common 
in German schools. In nice weather, we had classes in the garden. We worked 
in the garden. We participated in plays, musical recitals and folkdancing. All 
teachers and most students cooperated in making the school a big 
success,academically and socially. I didn’t pay too much attention to what was 
happening in the city being so involved with all these activities. 

I also belonged to a Jewish sports club, I took violin lessons, worked in our 
garden and raised rabbits. I was a member of a Jewish youth group where we 
talked about Jewish culture and Zionsm. We went on hikes and excursions At 
times our group went Poland and before 1933 to Prussia to hike and bike. We 
slept in our tents or in bams. As I loved the outdoors, these trips were a lot of 
fun. 

During summer vacations, we usually stayed home and spent a lot of time at the 
beach. Zoppot, with wide sandy beaches, close to Danzig was our favored place. 
On Sundays, my family went to Zoppot where we spent the whole day relaxing 
and swimming in the Ocean. My mother, as well as her father in his eighties, 
who often was with us in summer, were excellent swimmers.. My brother and I 
learned to swim at an early age in the Ocean , and it is one of many sports I still 
enjoy very much. My mother upset my father often when she swam way out in 
the cold ocean. Later in life I did the same, and my companions at the beaches 
were quite worried when I was so far out in the Pacific or Atlantic that they 
could no longer see me. In winter we went skating and at times we could ski. 

I loved to go to my parents' office..There I tried to typewrite, took the many 
foreign stamps from the letters for my stamp collection and probably disturbed 
the office staff. But most of all, I liked to accompany my father to his grain 
elevators, the storehouses and the docks. I could watch the different machines, 
the loading or unloading of wheat, barley,sunflower seeds and other grains from 
ships and wagons. Occasionally,, I was allowed to go on board of the freighters 
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from America,Australia, Russia,Palestine, Sweden,Norway Denmark, Poland, 
Holland and Belgium. My parents did business with all these countries and I 
easily learned geography. 

Once my father bought a little boat, which he needed to transport merchandise 
nearby. All the staff and workers of the corporation went on a yearly pleasure 
trip which my entire family joined These trips were lots of fun. 

We were certainly well-to-do. Nevertheless my parents stressed values of 
frugality and responsibility. Material goods and money came only through hard 
work. Once, when I was five or six years old I saw a little Pekinese dog and fell 
in love with him. I asked my mother to give me such a little dog. 

"How will you feed him and take care of him", she responded.:" Even if I buy 
the dog for you, it takes money to. buy food for him." 

I realized that my meager allowance was not enough to buy the neccessary food 
, and had to give up all further thought of the dog. 

I also learned from my parents to help all relatives in need and to contriubute to 
charity. .My father was a conservative Jew. My mother came fom a more liberal 
and secular background., but followed my father in keeping the Sabath and the 
major holidays. The entire family would go to the "Great Synagogue" on 
holidays. This synagogue was built in 1887 and although conservative, most 
Jews in Danzig except for the very orthodox attended the services. The Nazis 
tore it down in May 1939. In a bargain for their lives, the Jews of Danzig had 
been forced to sell the synagogue to the Nazi. The proceeds helped to finance 
the emigration of the Jewish community's poorer members. 
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FLIGHT 


In 1937 my happy childhood took a drastic turn. A few days after a very 
aggressive speech by the Nazi president of the Senate,the windows of most 
Jewish shops were broken and the shops were plundered.The Hitler Youth held 
anti-Jewish demonstrations. The windows of the Jewish Youth oranization to 
which I belonged had also been broken. Some of the boys who had been there at 
the time were beaten. Some were arrested, but fortunately were released after 
a few days. 

More and more Jews lost their jobs. Jews were not allowed to be teachers, 
lawyers, doctors and other professionals.. Shops were boyotted and ruined. 
More and more signs "Juden Verboten"(Jews not allowed) appeared all over the 
city. The Jews of Danzig started to emigrate. Just when the enrollment of our 
school had reached its highest number, children started to leave town with their 
families. Although Jewish organizations were forbidden, our organization 
carried on secretly, meeting cautiously and quietly in private homes. 

Several weeks later, my uncle Richard, mother's brother from Duesseldorf, 
who had come in 1936 to lived with us was arrested and sent back to Germany. 
He had lost his job in Germany because he was Jewish and my parents had 
invited him to work in their business. He and his son then fled to Holland, 
where he died in hiding of tuberculosis, toward the end of the war. His son also 
had tuberculosis and after the war we sent him to a sanatorium in Switzerland. 
He got better, but the disease took its toll and he died a few years later. 

My grandfater who was living with us for the last year died at the age of 84. It 
was the first death I witnessed.. I missed him terribly. He had spent much time 
with me and patiently sat with me at meals to encourage me to finish the food 
on my plate. 

One day in Spring 1938,1 came home from school and . my parents didn't come 
home as usual. 

"Your parents have gone on a short business trip" said Miss Tony, the cook. But 
that was very unusual. My parents had always told me when they went on a 
business trip.The housekeeper also acted strangely and her expression was 
different.. I suspected something had happened and they didn't want to tell me. 
The big house was so quiet and empty. 

Finally after further queries, they told me the truth. My parents had been 
arrested. I could not grasp this. It was too terrible to understand. I cried. I was 
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lonely and desperate inspite of the love and care that the help tried to give me. 
What could I do?. How could I help ?,. 

The next day everybody in town knew about the arrest.. Many friends asked me 
to stay with them or invited me to dinner. I did not feel like accepting any 
invitation. My thoughts were only about my mother and father. 

Later I learned what had happened from the office staff. Officers from the 
Revenue Department had come to our office to examine the books. Before 
finding anything irregular, they decided to take my parents to prison. My mother 
thus was not only the first woman in Danzig who was allowed to trade on the 
Commodity Exchange, but also the first business woman who went to prison. 

This was the method of the Nazis. Arrest the person first, then try to find 
him/her guilty. Of course they were then in no hurry to check the books so that 
my folks could stay in prison as long as possible. The lawyers did the best they 
could. The Revenue employee could not find anything irregular. He also came 
to the house and opened drawers and closets-but to no awail. They had no luck 
in their effort to prove that the taxes due had not been paid. Three days later my 
parents were released. 

They looked tired and older when they returned to the house. I was terribly 
relieved and extremely happy. I would not leave them for a moment. This time 
I cried out of joy. 

Everybody, office staff, workers , the help at home and the Jews of Danzig 
participated in the happiness. Mother told me that they were interviewed for 
hours and hours separately and they didn't know when they would be free. 

From that time on, other Jews who had businesses were arrested. Many spent 
weeks in prison, even though they were as innocent as my parents. 

Now the family started to think of emigration. But it was not easy to liquidate 
the business that had so successfully been built over almost 15 years. My 
mother talked about going to America; my father who didn't speak Engliush, felt 
that it was too far. He wanted to go to a European country.. They contined with 
their work and started, to make vague plans for emigration in six to nine 
months. 

A month later those plans changed drastically. My parents, accompanied by 
some loyal office staff returned early afternoon to the house. It was the day that 
my rabbits had multipied. In great joy, I tried to tell this to all assembled in the 
house. They were not at all interested and were very troubled. 
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The Revenue Officer had returnedThis time, my father explained, we are 
going to leave for Gdynia, Poland the town across the border..He did not want to 
have another "May Day" We would leave late that night. 

It was a terrible blow, a terrible shock to me. I couldn't quite comprehend what 
was happening. Leave the house, the garden, the help, my friends, the rabbits, 
was that possible? I realized that my life would change drastically in a few 
hours. I felt totally helpless and abandoned. My parents also made it clear, that 
I was not to say good-bye to anybody, not to tell anybody that we were leaving, 
because the Nazis could learn about it and prevent our crossing the border. 

That same afternoon I was to attend a school party to say good bye to three 
students who were emigrating. My parents told me to go, but not to mention a 
thing about our plans that night. When, some of my classmates came to take 
some of the first summer roses for decoration at the party, I told them to take as 
many as they could carry and I helped cutting the most beautiful ones. The boys 
were amazed that I stripped most rose-beds, but didn't ask for any explanation . 
Only I knew that we could no longer enjoy these flowers in a few hours. 

I had been asked to give a violin recital at the party. I was trembling, but 
remembered my parents' order. I made many mistakes and the students 
wondered why I played so badly. Fortunatly they bombarded the students that 
were leaving with attention and questions. I never played the violin again after 
that traumatic performance. Whatever good wishes were given to the three that 
were leaving, I felt was also said to me, though nobody knew my secret. I felt 
like crying, but controlled myself. Although I think nobody suspected anything, 
it was an awful afternoon for me. 

When I returned home, I ran around the house and garden, visiting every little 
comer, saying good-bye to everything I had loved, knowing very well that I 
would never again see the things that had been important in my life. My parents 
of course,were too busy to give much thought about the house and garden. 

Ten o’clock arrived. It was very dark. I cried when I said good-bye to Miss Tony 
and the housekeeper. I had loved them and they had taken care of me when my 
parents were working. I somehow realized that the happy years of my childhood 
had ended. 

An hour later we crossed the border in our car. We felt safer in Poland. Another 
hour and we were in Gdynia where we checked into a hotel. Nobody slept that 
night. Mother and Father talked all night, telephoned with Danzig, and their 
staff. In the morning, they told me that even though they had received the 
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Belgian immigration visa a few days previously, my visa was not printed in my 
passport. Those days it was only possible to get the entrance visa in Danzig. 
What to do. They didn't want me to go back. But I could not enter Belgium , 
which was our final destination, without the entrance visa.. 

While they were still talking, a loyal member of theoffice staff who had come 
with us, pushed me into the car, promising my parents to bring me back safely 
and off we drove in our office car. 

The car had crossed the boder already many times, bringing office personnel 
and possessions to Gdynia.. We drove to a different crossing of the border, but 
just before arriving at the border, I was put in the trunk of the car in order not to 
arouse any suspicion. A few minutes later, in Danzig territory, I was allowed to 
come out of the trunk. We went directly to the Belgian consulate, and the 
immigration visa was stampd into my passport. The return to Gdynia was the 
same. In a few hours I was back in my mother's arms. They had been terribly 
worried, as they knew the Nazis could have kept me as hostage, had they known 
I was back in Danzig. 

The next days the car went back and forth to bring things from office and house, 
even some of the furniture, thanks to the loyal and wonderful staff my parents 
had. As the last precious load arrived in Gdynia, the Revenue Officer arrived at 
the office and confiscated everything that was left. How fortunate we were! 

Yet, for me Gdynia was depressing. I had nothing to do and my parents had no 
time to be with me. The only thing I did was go swimming. I had no friends, and 
I hardly knew the language. 

Mother realized this. She and father had to stay a while in Gdynia to liquidate 
the business . After a week or so, I was sent to Berlin to be with my uncle 
Willie, my father's brother, and he was to help make arrangements for me to go 
to school in Switzerland. 

I had one more adventure on the tirp which I took by myself to Berlin. The train 
stopped at the Polish and Geman border, and I was asked to leave the train A 
German police woman asked me to undress and searched me and my things. I 
don’t know what they were looking for, perhaps money or jewelry. Of course, I 
was scared. After a while they let me go back on the train, that had waited for 
me and other passengers who, I believe were also searched. 

My uncle was at the Berlin station. I was glad to be again with a relative and not 
have to cope all by myself.. A few days later, arrangements had been made and 
I travelled to Geneva., again alone.. Somebody from the "Institute Pre-alpin 




































































































pour Jeunnes Filles" met me and the next four months I spent at this school in 
Chexbres, near Vevey, overlooking the Geneva Lake. 

I concentrated on learning French and followed the curriculum of this school. I 
never told any of my classmates or faculty about my experiences. They seem to 
accept me. The school had students from all over the world including some 
Americans. I did fairly well and was not unhappy and tried to forget Danzig. 
Fortunately, we had many sports activities and excursions which helped me to 
forget the past. But I missed my parents. 

After several weeks in Gdynia, my parents went first to Denmark and then 
settled in Belgium. They rented a nice apartment in Brussels and in December 
1938 I joined them for my new life in Brussels. 
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SECOND FLIGHT 


I settled into our nice apartment, overlooking a lovely park on the "Avenue des 
Nations " in Brussels. The apartment was much smaller than the house in Danzig. I had 
my own room with new modem furniture and was quite content. 

I went to a Belgian school. That was quite an adjustment for me. First of all, my Fench 
was not perfect yet, and though I could follow classes, it was difficult. But what was 
more difficult was to get used to the discipline and the rote learning.. This was so 
different from the liberal Rosenbaum school of Danzig. We had five and a half days of 
classes. The half day was devoted to marching together to a museum or similar 
institution. The homework took many hours. I remember once, I had to learn the names 
of over a hundred fish in one day. Mother worked with me.. But it was such a traumatic 
experience, that I hardly can remember the name of any fish now in any language. 

In my limited free time I went on outings and participated in other activities of the girl 
guides that I had joined. It gave me a change from school and homework. I was well 
accepted by the girls as well as my classmates, though I didn't seem to have very close 
friends. I think we were all too busy with school. 

In summer 1939 my brother came on vacations from England to our new home in 
Brussels. I was glad to have him around again. The whole family went to the South of 
France, to the Alps where my mother's sister, Sybil who was living in Parisjoined us. 

We hiked and enjoyed ourselves. We were concerned about the possibility of war, which 
dominated all our conversation. When Hitler invaded Poland, with the first shots being 
fired in Danzig on Septemberl, we hurried back to our home in neutral Belgium. 

My parents didn't want my brother to go back to England because of the war. Since he 
spoke fluent English and was an excellent student, he was accepted at the American 
School in Brussels, which was more similar to the English school system than the 
Belgian educational system. He was very happy there. I remember at one time he had to 
recite the Gettysburg address which he practiced on me. That was my first exposure to 
the United States. Any spare time we had, we listened to the radio about the progress of 
the invasion of Poland which was very disturbing. We were glad that we had been able to 
leave Danzig just in time. 

And then came May 10, 1940.1 had looked forward for weeks to that day, as our girl 
guide group was going camping. No school for three days - what a relief! The previous 
day, I had picked up the tent from our leader and had studied how to put it up in the 
apartment. 











































































It was five a m. I awoke to a terrifying noise, louder than the boom,boom of sudden 
thunder. I had never experienced such deafening sounds. Yet, I would hear them many 
times in the following weeks. I jumped out of bed. The loud sounds seemed to come 
from the sky. Then they were mixed with horrendous screams. The entire apartment was 
shaking. Without slippers or robe I ran to the balcony where the rest of the family had 
just arrived. 

I looked towards the sky and in the semi-darkness saw nothing but planes. It seemed 
there was no sky, only planes. Perhaps hundreds,though it looked like thousands. The sky 
was also filled with little grey clouds from anti-air crafs that were trying to shoot down 
the planes. It was a frightening spectacle. Then bombs started to explode in the distance 
and fires and smoke resulted. 

I now looked around me. People in pjamas and nightgowns were standing on every 
balcony, at every' window as far as I could see. People cried and screamed all around us. 
But nobody in my family spoke. We were too stunned. Speechless we just fixed our eyes 
on the planes. 

Then we went to the other side of the apartment facing the park. There I saw Belgian 
soldiers hiding in the woods. Perhaps they were on maneuvers, I thought. When the 
soldiers saw us at the windows, they signaled us to leave. We did, but what did this 
mean? It w r as incomprehensible. 

My father, whose face was almost white, turned the radio on. The Belgian announcer in 
his normal, quiet voice said that soldiers on vacation were being recalled. After a long 
pause,he contiued, that certain classes of the army would be mobilized and should report 
to certain locations. 

We still didn't understand the situation, or more likely, didn't want to understand what 
was happening. The war had started in September 1939, but the battles had been in 
Poland. Later Denmark and Norway had been invaded. Belgium, after all, was neutral. 

About eight in the morning ,we listened to the BBC. "Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg 
had been invaded by Germany". We were paralyzed and didn't know what to do. The 
rest of the day was spent listening to the radio, going to the shelter when the bombing 
became heavy and watching soldiers' movements in the streets. 

In the afternoon, I remembered the tent of the girl guides.. Having a sense of 
responsibility, I wanted to return it to the leader. My mother who had lived through the 
first World War, forbade me to leave the house except to go to the shelter. 

"The leader would certainly not be worried about the tent in this situation" she 
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said. 


While in the shelter, the talk was all about how far the Germans had penetrated into 
Belgium. But nobody knew for sure. Every body was very much afraid of the Germans. 

People who had cars started to leave Brussels. We didn't have a car, so we watched the 
stream of refugees. The family now started to talk about leaving. Three days later, when 
there was no doubt that the Germans were advancing daily, my father decided that we 
must flee. 

"What should I pack" I asked my mother. 

"Take a small suitcase with blankets and your knapsack with some extra clothing 
and a pair of extra shoes". 

My parents, in addition to their knapsacks and a small suitcase also took some jewelry 
which could perhaps buy us food and transportation in the future. Father had been able to 
go to the bank to get money ; especially US dollars. We hid the money and jewelry in 
our knapsacks and our bodies. Then we went to the railroad station with our small pieces 
of luggage. I felt that I would never see our home again. Its was the second time in my 
short life. 

At the Brussels railroad station several thousand people were waiting for a train that went 
to Ostende on the Coast. During World War I. Ostende was never occupied by the Geman 
invaders. Therefore, there was the illusion that now too, it would be a safe haven. The 
train arrived two hours late.. Everybody rushed to the train. There was utter chaos. Along 
with everybody else we ran to the train. Of course, we didn't get a seat, but we found 
some standing room near the window. We were packed like sardines. People were all 
over. Some were hanging outside the train, as there were no more standing room. 

A journey that usually takes perhaps two hours took ten. The train often stopped and 
waited for an hour or more. It seemed that some of the tracks had been damaged by 
bombs and had to be repaired. Nobody knew what was happening. Nobody knew how 
far the Germans had penetrated Belgium, but every body dreaded the Germans. 

Finally, stiff and extremely tired we arrived at Ostende. We found a little room in a hotel 
for the four of us. All we wanted to do is lie down and sleep. 

The next day we heard on the radio that the Germans were advancing and were close to 
Brussels. The following day Brussels w'as taken. Along with thousands of people we 
moved on. We cossed the French border. The border officials did not ask for any 
passports as they were overwhelmed by' the rush of refugees. At least we were in France, 
thinking that the enemy was further away than in Belgium. 
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For the next few days we moved along with thousand of other refugees. We walkd, 
sometimes we got a lift on a hay-wagon or other cart. We slept usually in bams. My 
father was extremely depressed,while my brother and I, and of course my mothetr, tried 
to keep his spirits up. We really didn't know where we were headed for, but everybody 
just wanted to escape. That meant going south. 

When we got to Dunkirk, we found a hotel. But almost as soon as we arrived, we went to 
the hotel's cellar where we stayed for almost three days. During that entire time there was 
constant bombardement.We did not know at the time that the British were evacuating 
France from Dunkirk. When the bombadments stopped, we still didn't realize what had 
happened. We continued to move south and were repeatedly caught in the cross-fire 
between French and German forces. Once, while I was lying in a ditch during a battle, 
the man next to me lost his leg. A shrapnell tore the leg apart. It was a horrible sight. 
When things calmed down, to our great relief, everybody in my family was all right. How 
lucky we were. 

Along the road were not only refugees, but also the remnants of the Belgian, Dutch and 
French army. We saw soldiers and officers that were only partly in uniforms. Many 
threw away their uniforms, as they all knew that the Germans were advancing. It was just 
terrible to see the armies in defeat. People strolled along with baby' carriages, bags, 
bundles, sometimes carrying babies, old people and children There were cars, filled to 
capacity, hanging on bumpers and sitting on the roof. The roads were cluttered. 

All of a sudden, a car with one space on the bumper came by and the French soldier 
shouted: 

"Save yourself'. 

Without thinking, but in this great panic, I jumped on the bumper. I had no idea where I 
was going, but had just reacted to "save yourself. After half an hour or so, I realized 
what I had done. Here I was without my family. How could I ever find them in this 
chaos? I jumped off the car and stopped by the road, looking at every' person, every' form 
of transport that passed by. 

About an hour later, though it seemed like days, I saw my parents and brother on the top 
of a horse-drawn cart. I joined them crying from relief. We decided then never to 
separate again. We slept ina bam that night, and the next day we continued walking along 
the road 

And then it happened. Along with hundreds of refugees , as we moved aimlessly along 
the roads, the Germans came. I don’t know what was more frightening, the knowledge 
that the Germans had arrived, or to see this disciplined, powerful, clean-cut German army 
with their tanks, their jeeps aH dri ving in perfect formation. It was such a contrast to the 
tattered, undisciplined soldiers, the remnants of the Aliied armies that we had 


encountered up to now.. One could not help but fear victory for the Germans. They did 
not say anything, they did not bother about the refugees, as long as we kept out of their 
way. They just moved on like victorious conquerors that they were at the moment. 

Nobody of our family felt like saying anything. We just stood there and watched. When 
the last tank had passed, we continued. My father was crying, feeling responsible for the 
family. 

Perhaps three or four hours later, a small car, I think it was a Peugeot, stopped. A slight 
woman with curly dark hair in her early forties waved to us with a friendly smile. We 
couldn't believe that she stopped for us, rather than for other refugees along the road. 

She offered us a ride. She said she was returning to Abbeville, a town some miles 
further, where she lived. Madame Leroux was her name. 

"I own the only bakery in town and am returning from some villages, looking for 
flower so that I can bake bread for the community," she explained>"Where are you 
coming from?" 

"We are from Brussels and have been on the road for many days", answered my 

mother. 

As we drove on, we talked about the war. The Germans had just occupied Abbeville.. Her 
husband was in the French army and she believed he was a prisoner of war, which turned 
out to be true as she found out later. She took a liking to us and said we could stay with 
her in the bakery' if we would help her. as she was alone. We could not believe our luck 
and readily accepted her kind offer. Although we were now under German occupation, at 
least we had a roof over our head. 

The bakery which was part of the three story odest house had only minor damage from 
the figting of the previous days. There was broken glass all over the bakery and the 
house, but the oven was intact .We immediately took brooms and tried to clean, which 
took several hours. My father, however, was hiding in the one room that Madame 
Leroux had given to our family. He thought he could easily be identified as Jewish, and 
therefore thought it was more prudent for him not to be seen by the Germans as they 
moved through Abbeville. At night, however, he worked with us. 

For the next couple of weeks we worked in the bakery. Together with my brother I 
learned how to bake bread and we both were in the store selling the bread to the local 
population, while mother cooked and cleaned the house. Fom time to time, German 
soldiers came by the bakery' and asked for loaves of bread. They did not pay for them, 
and it reduced the amount of bread available for the town's citizens. There is nothing we 
could do. 






















































































At times Mme. Leroux sent my brother and me for errants, to get some eggs, vegetables, 
or any other items that were in very short supply in Abbeville. One day, we were stopped 
by a German soldier who said "Jude"? We acted as if we did not understan a word of 
German.. My brother kept on asking the soldier in French what he wanted. "Do you w'ant 
cigarettes" The soldier only repeated," Jude, Jude"? Then another soldier joined us. By 
that time, my brother calmly had said:. 

" I don’t understand, perhaps you can write down what you want". 

I was petrified when I saw him taking out a paper from his jacket. It was a letter in 
English from a book-club of which he was a member. The first soldier opened it, and 
looked at it. The second soldier looked over his shoulder and said:. 

"Oh, that is French, let them go.". 

The first soldier took out his gun not quite believing his colleague and said in German: 

"I f you are Jewish" and then he pointed the gun at us, but left with .his 
colleague. 

We had a close escape, I had learned not to show any emotion during the encounter, but 
then when it was all over, I started to tremble in fear. We went back to the bakery and 
never told our parents about the incident. However, we decided not to leave the bakery 
anymore. 

One day the Germans announced that Abbeville had to be evacuated. All had to leave the 
city.. It was the battle of the Somme , as we learned much later. 

Our family, together with Mme Leroux’s large family of brothers, sisters ,nephews and 
nieces, got on a hay wagon that her brother owned and rode for a few hours to a village 
by the name of "Noyelles-en-Chaussez". There, we all settled in a bam and slept in the 
hay. There were German soldiers passing through the village. At times, the childen 
watched them in amazement as they washed themselves at the pump of the farm. 
Members of Mme Leroux’s family knew that I had some knowledge of Flemish, which 
one has to learn in Belgiian schools, and since it is related to German, they told me to ask 
the soldiers for one thing or another. I hated to do this, but since they had included us 
with their family and probably had saved our lives, I had to do it. So in broken Flemish I 
asked 

a soldier for a blanket for an older woman. His response in German was shouting to 
another soldier in German.: 

"Heinz, get the blanket that we took yesterday". 

Another time when I had to ask for something, one soldier asked: me: 








































































"Do you (people) still think we are babarians?" (During WW1, when the Germans 

were in Northern France they had been called "Bosch} 

I wanted to answer in the affirmative, but didn't dare to do so. Instead I responded: 

"We don't think anything, we are refugees and just try to get by". 

At least he didn't react. Perhaps he didn't understand, and so he moved on. 

After four or five days, the Germans announced that the refugees from Abbeville could 
return to their homes. The battle of the Somme was over and the Germans were in 
control. My parents thought it would be safer to stay in the village, than returning with 
the family, as they didn't seem to be as many Germans there as in the town. They went to 
see the mayor of Noyelles-en-Chaussez to ask him for permission to remain in his 
villagre. The major said: 

"You can stay and go to the home of the Ducancelle family who have fled about 
10 days ago and keep the farm going in their absence." 

We were delighted and made ourselves comfortable in the simple wooden house. 
They were cows to be milked. That became my job and the Polish maid, the only person 
left on the farm, taught me how. Often I joined my brother and father who worked in the 
fields. For all of us this was a new experience, but we did the best we could, and were 
happy to exchange an occasional chicken and vegetable from the farm, for the bread but 
little fresh food, that we had eaten in Abbeville. 

Few Germans were visible. The neighbors that hadn't fled, were pleasant and 
sometimes gave us advice regarding the farm.. One day, a woman came and told us that 
they had seen some British soldiers lost in the woods. My brother and I took a cooked 
chicken,eggs and some fresh vegetables and went to the woods. Indeed, there were four 
British soldiers who were thrilled to get the food and converse in English.. They were 
pilots who had been shot down and were trying to make their way to the coast. We told 
them as much as we knew about the surrounding area, since we had come that way. We 
never found out if they made it. We had taken a tremendous risk trying to help them. If 
the Germans had seen us with the British, their enemies, they surely would have shot us. 

We had no electricity while in the village and since we could not listen to the radio and 
there were no newspapers, we did not know how the war was progressing Then one day, 
the electricity came on and we could listen to the radio. The French had aked for 
armistice. It was a terrible shock. We had not even known that Paris had fallen. How 
could this have happened in such a short time. France had been defeated. The people in 
the village reacted differently. It seemed they didn't care that much that France had lost 



































































the war. At that time, they were glad that the war was over, and only wanted their 
husbands, brothers and sons return home and live in peace. 

A few days after that, Mr. and Mrs. Ducancelle, the owners of the farm returned. They 
were not too surprised to see us, and indeed were very grateful that we had kept things 
going more or less. They were very glad to be back home after their flight. They told us 
we could stay as long as we wanted. We could not thank them enough for their generosity' 
but we wanted to move on to Paris, where my aunt Sybil lived. 

Immediately after the war,when France had been liberated, people had little to eat and 
were hungry' and deprived. Once we got to the U.S. we were able to get in touch with the 
Ducancelles and M.et Mme. Leroux. 

We were so grateful to these two families who had perhaps saved our lives and had been 
so hospitable and kind. Now, in a small way, we could reciprocate by sending regularly 
packages with food and other items that they needed. For many years, we kept in touch, 
and whenever a member of our family was in France, we visited them. M. Leroux had 
been a prisoner of war in Germany and had returned. We had the pleasure of meeting him 
on our visits. He died ini974, but Mme. Leroux kept in touch with us for many more 
years. 














THROUGH FRANCE AFTER THE ARMISTICE 


After a few days with the Ducancels, we were able to locate a truck that was 
going to Paris. Our parents sat in front, and we teenagers made ourselves as comfortable 
as possible in the back of the open truck. The bridges over the River Somme had all 
been totally destroyed during the battles. Some temporary constructions ,probably made 
by the Germans, so that they could move on, made it possible for us to cross the River. 
We passed through many villages and towns that were totally destroyed. We saw 
abandoned French military supplies and many graves of soldiers; some topped with 
German helmets, oithers with French, Belgian and English helmets. This was war-1 
thought and felt very depressed. 

We arrived in Patis after many hours of such sights. The French Capital was totally 
deserted. Only German soldiers were seen on the big avenues and boulevards. We 
proceeded to aunt Sybil's apartment. The concierge let us in, since he knew my mother 
from previous visits, but told us that Sybil had left several weeks previously. He didn't 
know where she went. Only many months later did we learn that she and her French 
soldier son had crossed the mountains into Switzerland. 

Paris was not the beautiful city that it always had been. Most of the population had fled 
or was hiding in their homes. Paris was empty. Could it be possible that when I walked 
down the Champs Elysee, there were no more than three civilians and a number of 
German soldiers? If a shop was open, only Germans were in it, buying French perfums 
and champaign. Coffee houses, restaurants, theaters, movies and museums were all 
closed. Every night there was a black-out and nobody was allowed in the streets for the 
conquerors feared sabotage. By day and night the noise of the black boots and often 
some music which accompanied the parades of the Germans were part of the occupation. 

Gradually, the people who had left Paris some weeks before, returned. Every day we 
witnessed cars, trucks, bicycles and other forms of transportation, loaded with 
belongings. Restaurants, shops, bakeries started to open. But they had almost nothing to 
sell. It was not possible to buy clothing, stockings, soap, shoes, perfumes,etc. Within a 
few weeks everything had disappeared. Food was scarce. My brother and I had to get up 
at six in the morning and stand in lines for bread, vegetable, milk , butter and other food. 
Often after hours in lines, there was nothing. Most of our time in Paris was spent trying 
to get enough food for the family. 

Besides standing in line, we tried to take in the sights of Paris. However, often we 
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learned that some interesting tourist places were exclusively for the Germans. Others, 
were also filled with the hated Germans, and we did not want to mix with them. It was 
depressing to see the enemy in front of a statue under which was written: "Give me 
Liberty or give me Death." 

Meanwhile, my parents were trying desperately to get some papers that would enable us 
to get to the unoccupied zone of France . After the armistice, the Germans had occupied 
about two thirds of France, while the South remained under General Petain , the so-called 
Vichy Government. My father was the owner of a vinyard in the village, Fregimont in 
the Departmet "Lot et Garonne". He had bought it a few years previously in order to let 
some cousins leave Germany and have a livelihood in France. It was my parents' plan to 
reach that farm, as it was not directly under Geman control. 

Daily, they met with people they knew in Paris and friends from Belgium who had landed 
in Paris after an exodus similar to ours. They made many many contacts trying to find a 
way for us to leave Paris, and at the same time not arouse suspicion from the Germans. It 
was a time when the Germans seemed more interested in planning the invasion of 
England than looking for Jews. With some caution, we felt we could move around Paris. 

After about three months of such effort, they finally succeeded in obtaining a so-called 
"laissez-passer" which was a paper that permitted us to travel by train to the unoccupied 
zone. It was obtained through a friend who knew a French girl-friend of a German officer 
in the particular section where such papers were handled. It was obviously a false paper; 
the Germans were also corrupt. 

We left Paris as soon as we had this paper. The train went to Bordeaux, but first stopped 
at the border between the two zones. The border town was Clermont- Ferrand . We sat in 
a compartment in the middle of the train. 

At the border where the train stopped for quite a while, German soldiers boarded the 
train. Soon we noticed that many passengers from our train were on the platform. It 
seemed that the Germans did not let them cross the border. We trembled with fear. Were 
we next to have to leave the train? Did these persons also had wrong papers or no papers 
at all.? More and more people left the train and they all looked scared and upset. It was 
clear the Germans commanded these people to leave the train.. Over an hour passed, and 
the Germans had not yet come to our compartment. It seemed that the Germans had 
started their examination of passengers at the front and end of the train. Finally, one 
officer from the back of the train arrived at our compartment. As it was in the middle of 
the train, it was one of the last to be examined. 

"Papers please" he said not impolitely with a fatigued expression. He seemed almost 
bored or tired after having spent so much time looking at papers in the previous 
wagons. We sat quietly not showing our fear. My father pulled out the paper and gave it to 
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the officer. 


"Mr. Heyman, wife and two children," he said, looking only for a second at the 
false paper .Then he returned the paper to my father and left. We couldn't believe our 
luck. He probably had not looked too closely at the paper since he seemed tired . Three 
minutes later the train started. We were in the unoccupied zone. It was the happiest 
moment we had had after a long time. Now we could relax.. Again we had escaped the 
Germans 

The train went to Bordeaux. From there we had to take another train to Agen. At te Agen 
station we were met by my father's cousin, Erwin Bruckman, his wife Hilda and their 
seventeen year old son Jean-Louis. After an hour or so by their truck, we arrived in 
Fregimont. 

The farm was both a vinyard, but also had cattle, chickens, and fields. I was quite happy 
there, roaming around in the fields and helping with chores. But what was most fun for us 
three teenagers, was tramping with our bare feet in the huge wine barrels, crushing the 
grapes. There were no wine presses at the time. Jean-Louis who seemed to me very 
competent, taught us many things related to the farm. We had chickens, eggs and grapes 
to eat, but other than that there was little food. Often Jean Louis went to Agen, mainly on 
his bicycle, to get other necessary items in shotr supplies. Sometimes he took me along 
on his bike. 

Another problem during those three months in Fregimont was the lady manager of the 
farm. She was a Petainist, and somewhat anti-semetic. Often, in the evening we listened 
to the BBC, which upset her very much. She went to the authorities in Agen to denounce 
us. The authorities warned us not to listen to the BBC , but they could have given us 
much more trouble since it was forbidden to listen to foreign broadcasts. To some 
surprise, we learned after the war, that many of these gendarmes had been in the French 
resistance - therefore they had not arrested us. 

My parents realized that they had to sell the farm in order to have some cash. At the same 
time that they were trying to sell the farm , they also were working on getting to the 
United States. .He had cousins and business connections in the United States. His 
cousins gave us affidavits.. Nevertheless, it took many many visits to the Consulate and 
many frustrations. 

When the farm was finally sold to a rude Morrocan at much less than it was worth, we 
all moved to Nice which was close to Marseilles, the location of the consulate. We stayed 
in a small .hotel, where mother prepared soups with whaever was available on a little 
burner. Most of the time we were hungry. 

Almost daily my parents went by train to Marseilles, standing in line at the Consulate 
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trying to get the American visa. Finally after several months we received the visa. We 
succeeded partly because we were from Danzig, and therefore not part of the Polish or 
German quota.. We tried to get visas for the Bruckmans, but since they were on the 
German quota, it was not possible. The attitude of the American consulate and the 
bureaucracy were tremendous constraints of getting to the US not only for our relatives, 
but many many others. Unfortuately our relatives were later deported to Poland when the 
Germans occupied all of France. They, as well a a sister of my mother perished in a 
concentration camp. Jean Louis Bruckman had joined the resistance and was killed by 
the Germans just a few days before France was liberated. All this we learned only after 
the war. 

Once we had the American visa, the next hurdle was to go through Spain to Portugal, the 
only place from where ships sailed to the United States in 1941. We had little trouble to 
get an entry visa to Portugal as we could prove that we were going to sail from there. But 
Spain was another story. Spain refused to give even transit visas to men of military age, 
which in their view, both my father and brother were. 

Therefore we finally decided to cross the Pyrenees without a visa. As this had to be 
done very secretely, my parents didn’t tell me much. All I remember that they eventually 
had arranged for a guide to take us across the mountains. We went to Lourdes, one of 
the world's most important pilgrimage sites. After a few days there, we four and three 
other persons with whom we hardly exchanged any words, started the trek across the 
Pyrenee. It was dark, and we were not told where we were. I saw nothing, except I knew 
we were in a forest for most of the time. I just kept putting one foot in front of the other. 

It took many hours in the dark, but I have hardly any recollection of the trek. Fortunately, 
we had hiked a lot before the war, so it was possible for us to do this. Nevertheless, it 
was extremely tiring and very tense not to be discovered by the Spaniards. 

The next morning were were in Spain. It is possible that we took the train from Canfranc- 
Estacion, but I am not sure as everything was a secret and no words were spoken. We 
boarded a local third class train. Although we didn't speak Spanish, we noticed many 
persons spoke French in that region. People on the train were very poor, but they shared 
their bread with us, somehow realizing that we were refugees from France. In Madrid we 
changed to anoher train which took us to Lisbon. Miracously nobody asked us for papers 
on this journey in the Fascist country and we arrived in Lisbon exhausted. 
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FINAL JOURNEY TO FREEDOM 


Portugal was neutral. Though a dictatorship at the time, the country seemed to us 
quite free, and a most pleasant place to be . It was a taste of freedom for us. Newspapers 
from many different countries were available. We were allowed to listen to the BBC or 
any other broadcasts. We finally had more information than we had had for a long time. 
We could say and do as we pleased. Above all, there was plenty to eat. We were not 
accustomed to eat so much fresh fish, vegetables, fruit and potatoes. We got sick after a 
few days from all this wonderful food. But eventually we got used to it, and the entire 
family gained some of the lost weight The Portuguese people were very friendly and 
welcomed the refugees as far as we could tell. 

We spent about a week in Lisbon, but learned that the freighter, Excalibur, on which we 
had booked passage to America was delayed. Therfore we moved to a small Pension 
(bed and breakfast place) in Estoril, a resort not far from Lisbon . There were many 
refugees in Estoril. We spent a lot of time on the nice beaches. 

Portugal, was very conservative and puritain and I remember one incident. The law was 
that at he beach men and women needed to have bathing suits with little skirts in front 
of them. We had no such suits, so we always put a towel around our regular bathing suits. 
When we went in the Ocean and the water covered us, we threw the towels to our parents 
at te beach. We swam, and when we were ready to emerge, our parents threw the towels 
to us so that we could get back to the sand, with a skirt around our lower bodies, hoping 
thus to meet the requirements. 

Two years ago in 1999 I visited Portugal and and I. went to Estoril. There, in the Post 
Office was a museum called "Espago Memorie" a brand new museum It was devoted to 
pay hommage to the many refugees that passed through the region during the war. 

It contained many memorabilia of that time, such as photos,hotel registers, Portuguese 
visas in passports, news and accounts. It included the names of many famous persons 
who were waiting in Estoril to get a boat to the US or Latin America. The names 
included kings and queens of European countries, authors such as Stefan Zweig, artists 
and others. At the time we were in Estoril we were not aware of all these famous people. 
They probably stayed in the big hotels that we didn't visit. I learned, that the children of 
the Queen of Holland were also waiting for the Excalibur and did not realize that they 
were our travel companions on the boat Of great interest to me was a story of a teenage 
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girl who went swimming withoiut a skirt over her bathing suit. She was accused of bad 
morals and was briefly arrested. 

Finally the Excalibur that was to take us to New York arrived. It had room for about 150 
passengers. We boarded the boat in October 1941. The freighter had to be loaded with 
cork for the U.S. and therefore did not sail for a few days. I had mixed feelings when I 
realized that it would take a very long time before I would return to Europe. I had spent 
my childhood there, had travelled in many countries, and understood the culture and 
many of the languages. I was scared of America. I knew very little about it, spoke little 
English and didn't know what my life would be like. 

On the boat there were numerous American students returning to the U.S. as they were 
afraid that the U.S. would enter the war. It was one of the last boats before Pearl Harbor, 
which of course nobody knew at the time. The students were very friendly and I had an 
opportunity to practice my limited English .Now I was looking forward to my new home. 

Our trip took about twelve days. We had a few adventures before it ended. Not far from 
the Portugues coast, a Britisbh patrol boat stopped the Excaibur. After examining the 
ship's papers, they left and we coud continue. The next day we heard that there were 
seven clandestine passengers on board. Later when we encountered a ship going back to 
Portugal, they had to leave and return on that ship. They were all Portuguese. 

About the fifth day, a light was seen in the distance. The officers didn't know what it 
meant. Panic started among the passengers, as some thought it was a German U-boat, or 
a German destroyer,since the Atlantic was swarming with German vessels . The lights 
came closer and closer. We realized it was a little boat, and soon the officers could talk 
to the passengers. They were Dutch sailors from a ship that had been torpedoed by the 
Germans. The seven sailors had survived on a lifeboat with very little food for eleven 
days.. Our crew helped the pale, dirty and sick men climb on board the Excalibur. When 
recovered, they told us their remarkable stories of their adventure. 

A few days later we arrived in Bermuda where we stopped. The British came on board 
and examined the papers of passengers and crew as well as the cargo. Three passengers 
were arrested and had to leave the boat. Two were French and the third an American. We 
didn't know why they had to leave the boat, but we learned that one Frenchman was a 
relative of Pierre Laval, the former French Prime minister. 

The sighting of land one day got everybody on the Excalibur excited. Soon we 
approached New York Harbor. Tugboats took us in tow and then we passed the Statue of 
Liberty. 

Like all refugees of the centuries before us it was an unforgettable moving moment. I 
had no more anxieties, but was aware a new and free life without fear would start for me. 
Then the sights of Manhattan's skyscrapers were a totally new experience for me and my 
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family. 


My family and I had escaped the Nazis primarily by luck. We were safe and sound in our 
new country, very happy and only the thoughts of our many relatives and friends who 
were not as fortunate as we gave us great sadness. Fate had brought us to America. I 
believe that this had a profound influence in my life. I felt since I had been through this 
episode, I could surive other diffcult and dangerous situations in the future. 


X 
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Juliane Heyman was bom in the Freed City of Danzig (now Gdansk, Poland) on Ma 
25, 1925. Her parents were Siegfried Heymann and Martha Franck Heym ann . The only 
change made to the family name was to drop the last "N”. 

The father and mother were in business together impor ting and exporting grain to 
and from Europe. They were quite well off financially and lived in an affluent neighborhood 
where some residents were Jewish and some were not. The mother, who had started the 
business in which she and her husband were engaged, was a lawyer, and came from 
Dusseldorf, Germany. The couple had met and were married in Danzig. 

Historically, control over Danzig had alternated between Germany and Poland. 
Following World War I, the Versailles Treaty created the Polish Corridor to give Poland an 
outlet to the sea, and established Danzig in the Corridor as a free city under the protection 
of the League of Nations. The city, most of whose inhabitants were German-speaking, 
ostensibly remained free until 1939 when the Germans invaded Poland. In fact, however, 
it came under Nazi control beginning in 1933 when Hitler took power in Germany. 

Siegfried Heyman was a conservative Jew who kept all the holidays. His wife 
followed his lead although she was liberal and non-religious. Juliane had one brother, 
Lothar, who was a year and a half older and who was sent off to an English boarding school 
at the age of ten. 

In 1931, Juliane began attending a German-speaking public school near her home. 
"The first two years it was very nice, but, by 1933.. .at the school, the children were told not 
to play with me. . .every time we had recess, I had to be by myself." At about the same 
time, her best friend, the daughter of a chauffeur, was also told not to play with her. 
Needless to say, Juliane found these ostracisms most upsetting. 

In 1935, when Jewish children were no longer permitted to attend public school, 
Juliane transferred to a newly-established Jewish school. She liked the new school very 
much, but the ten minute walk to and from it each day made her apprehensive. "Many 
times on my way home. . .the Nazi boys would come and harass me, and even sometimes. 
.. hit me. But my parents tried to give me courage and say that it wasn’t my fault, so I grew 
up understanding what was going on." As these words suggest, her parents discussed anti- 
Semitism and Nazism with her at an early age. 
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After transferring to the new school, Juliane joined one of the Jewish youth groups, 
JUNG JUDISCHER BUND (Young Jewish Society), in Danzig. The orientation of her 
group was somewhere between the Zionists on the one side and the assimilated Jews on the 
other side. Members of the group went on excursions together and learned about Israeli 
and Jewish history, but "it was mainly friendship and group support." 

In 1938, Juliane's parents were briefly imprisoned by the DanzigNazis, who had been 
harassing them at their business for some time. "The Nazis accused them of some strange 
dealings, I'm not even sure what, but that’s the reason." Several months after being released, 
the Heymans heard that the authorities were about to come again. "We felt we had better 
leave right away." 

The family went first to Gdynia just across the border in Poland. Shortly after this 
move, it was decided that Juliane would go to school in Switzerland, while her parents 
finalized plans to go to Belgium and liquidation of the Danzig business. Although the 
mother wanted to go to America, the father, a confirmed European, preferred Belgium 
The parents had obtained Belgian visas for themselves sometime before leaving Danzig, but, 
perhaps because she was too young at the time, they had not obtained one for Juliane. 

In the circumstances, the only way Juliane could get a Belgian visa was to go to the 
Belgian consulate in Danzig. To do this, a faithful employee of her parents' business offered 
to smuggle her back across the border. "So, in the middle of the night, I was put in the 
trunk of a car. I wasn't in the trunk all the time. . .So they took me very early in the 
morning, I got to the consulate, I got my visa and somehow got back to Gdynia.” Looking 
back on that episode now, Juliane observed "Of course, in a way it was very foolish... if the 
Germans had discovered me, they could have just kept me as a hostage." 

Juliane soon left for the girls’ school near Lausanne, Switzerland. She made the 
journey across Germany by herself via Berlin where she spent a day with an uncle. During 
the trip, she was closely scrutinized by German authorities who, among other things, 
subjected her to a strip search at the border. 

Juliane left the Swiss school after one term to join her parents in Brussels, Belgium. 
They had moved there a few months earlier. For the next year and a half, Juliane attended 
a strict private school and participated actively in the Girl Scouts. She does not remember 
any anti-Semitic incidents during that time. 

When the Germans invaded Poland in September, 1939, Juliane's brother was in 
Bmssels visiting the family on holiday from his English school. His parents decided that, 
since England had gone to war with Germany and Belgium had not, the brother should 
remain with them indefinitely. 

On May 10, 1940, the Heymans heard the sound of fi ring outside their Bmssels 
apartment. It was totally unexpected as far as they were concerned. "We thought it was 
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maneuvers, and we went to the balcony, and, within a short time, we realized the Germans 
were there. At first, the radio didn’t say anything. . .then they finally said Belgium was 
invaded.. it was very upsetting. For the next few days, we didn’t know what to do. . .we 
were really panicky.. .Then the third or fourth day, we decided to flee Brussels.” 


Thus began the Heyman family odyssey which was to end almost 18 months later in 

ate 0ct ° ber ^ Lisbon, Portugal. Set out below are some of the notable highlights 

of their harrowing flight. 


. ^ Brus sels station, the Heymans had to force their way onto a jam-packed 

tram bound for the coast. "It was a very horrible trip and took ten hours instead of the 
usual hour and a half to two hours. We went to Dunkirk where we were for three davs in 
a cellar, m a shelter. It was at the time the British were evacuating." As they moved south 
from Dunkirk, family members were repeatedly caught in the cross-fire between French and 
German forces. "I was lying in a ditch. The man next to me, I was very lucky I guess 
shrapnel came m and his leg was torn apart, but nothing happened to me or my famil y , 11 


► ►► 


For two weeks, all four of the Heymans worked in a bakery in Abbeville 
France, owned by a French woman who had picked them up in her car as they moved south’ 
trying to keep ahead of the Germans and escape the fighting. "She was very kind. She 
could use us, and we would leam how to bake bread. . .She was such a wonderful person 
really, she saved our fives." German soldiers constantly came to the bakery and 
commandeered most of the bread. The father, who thought he could easily be identified as 
Jewish, tned to stay out of sight, but Jufiane and her brother moved freely around the 
bakery until several soldiers asked them if they were Jewish. By pretending not to 
understand German, the brother fended them off. During the battle of the Somme all of 
Abbeville was evacuated and the Heymanns together with the baker woman’s famil y wen t 
to a little village, Noyelles-en-Chaussez, where they spent several weeks on a farm. ’ 


► ►► 


In time, the family made its way to Paris where Jufiane's mother had a sister, 
they got there by paying to nde on a truck going to the city. "Fortunately, we always had 
money, so we could pay." Although the sister had fled Paris ahead of the Germans the 
Heymans knew the concierge of the building, and were able to stay in the apartment. ’The 
ee or four weeks they were there, Jufiane and her brother spent their time standing in 
ong fines to get enough scarce food for all of them, while their parents tried to obtain false 
documents that would get them across the border into the unoccupied zone of France. 
They wanted to go there because "In the early Thirties, my father had bought a farm, a 
wine-making farm there, to provide a livelihood for some cousins of his who wanted to leave 
ermany. We thought that, if we could get there. . in the unoccupied zone. . . we would 
have a place where we could be safe.” After three weeks in Paris, they obtained some false 
papers which got them across the border. 


After a close CaU with 1116 German authorities at the border, who failed to nitice 
that the papers were false, the Heyman family reached the cousins’ farm in the wine country 
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. .1 think we stayed overnight m Madrid, yes, then went to Portugal" Thi emeriencS^' 
tremendous sense of relief when they arrived in Usbon. Portugal seemed 'Tbel^J 
ut they were all very sink from gorging on the first decent food® they had had £ months, ’ 

♦ * * * * 
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York Shi 'iTk^r J eit a ™ aI ’ Juliane wa J ““ “ a girls' boarding school in upstate New 

C< th«e^ri^s < h d 01 ^! bu ^^ s ' S fehT had velyhtde^Mmnmiliri^th^e young wmnen' 
whhT 0 h d “° ldea ° f What 1 had S one through." She returned to New York and lived 

woimded h and 56176,1 Wlth . * e 10Ul Mounta “ Division in Italy, wh«e he was 
in 1987 Th 6 becam ? > a stockbr °ker in Los Angeles, married, but without children and died 

Si aunt Wh0Se apanment ^ had ™ d “ Pa ™ had escaped “d <STfo foe 
with Juhanes parents m Los Angeles. But the cousins from the Le-making fam II 



Bordeaux and her mother’s other sister "couldn’t get out in time and a • 

TncTrt ^o^Sn. An ° ther br0ther ° f hef m0ther Wh ° had HvCd ^ H ° Uand at the 

. w. ^ Juliane received a Masters in International Studies from Berkley, then went on to get 
Masters m library science. She remained unmarried and lived abroad in various countries 

andl* m ] ^ menca ’ Afncaand ^’^udingdapan. "I had a very interesting life traveling 
and working overseas. . .1 spent the last twenty years just before I retired 8 working^ 
international1 programs . . in training, education, and information and'^ooXrion 

ofh^rT 55 ' She 1S a °Z m reUrement m Santa Barbara, California, and roends a lot 
of her time m a second home in Aspen, Colorado. ^ 

Juliane has no objection to this account being used for research purposes by scholars. 


